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NIETZSCHE AND THE WAR.' 

WILLIAM MACKINTIRE SALTER. 
I. 

THE present European War is sometimes closely- 
connected with Nietzsche. It is even called 
"Nietzsche in Action," or the " Euro-Nietzschean (or 
Anglo-Nietzschean) War." 2 

In speaking of it, or of anybody's connection with it, 
one goes on the basis of a certain view of it — and I am 
obliged to give briefly my own, contestable as it may be. 
To me the war is a not unnatural outcome of the working 
of a certain set of conflicting national interests. In Servia 
there was a Great Servia agitation, which became inevi- 
tably, in a measure, directed against Austria-Hungary, since 
the latter included Bosnia and Herzegovina, mainly popu- 
lated by Servian stock. Austria-Hungary as inevitably 
looked askance at the agitation— its success would mean 
her partial dismemberment. If, however, she should at- 
tack Servia, Russia, as a sister Slav State, and with am- 
bitions of her own in the direction of Constantinople, 
would come to Servia' s assistance; she had yielded to 
Austria-Hungary, when the latter had annexed Bosnia and 
Herzegovina — she would yield no more. But if Russia 
took sides against Austria-Hungary, Germany, as kindred 
to Austria-Hungary, and with desires and hopes of her own 
in the direction of Constantinople and the Near East, 
would intervene for her. With Germany aligned against 
Russia, France was bound to be drawn in — she was Russia's 
ally, and, moreover, she wished her lost provinces back, 

1 An address given to the Societies for Ethical Culture in Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, and Chicago, also at various colleges and universities, in Novem- 
ber and December, 1916. 

2 So an article in The Unpopular Review, January, 1915, and advertisements 
of Why We are at War, by members of the Oxford Faculty of Modern History, 
in The Nation (New York), September and October, 1914. 
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Alsace and Lorraine, and war would be a chance to get 
them. England's hand was freer and all her immediate 
interests lay in peace — she already had "control of one fifth 
of the earth's surface and the care of one in five of all the 
inhabitants of the world"; 3 yet she could not contemplate 
with serenity the rise of an overtopping power on the con- 
tinent, and Germany might prove such a power, if there 
were a general Continental war, and she stood quietly by. 4 
She had fought Spain, Holland, and France in successive 
centuries from such motives; in the American Civil War 
she desired "the severance" of our country as "a diminu- 
tion of a dangerous power"; 5 and an overshadowing 
Germany at her very door was an intolerable thought. 
She would move reluctantly, but she would move, if 
Germany drew the sword. 6 

Unhappily, this train of possibilities anticipates the 
actual course of events. One situation involved the next — 
the peoples and their ambitions or interests being what they 
were. It does not appear that any people wanted war, 
unless perhaps Austria against Servia, and Germany and 



3 So Lord Roberts, Hibbert Journal, October, 1914, p. 15. 

4 Cf . Lord Roberts, op. cit., p. 12. In the middle of the eighteenth century- 
Lord Chatham had said, "The only danger that England need fear will arise 
on the day that sees France attain the rank of a great sea, commercial and 
colonial power"; it matters little that Germany now took the place of France, 
and Lord Palmerston once declared, "It is a narrow policy to suppose that 
this country or that is to be marked out as the eternal ally or the perpetual 
enemy of England. We have no eternal allies, and we have no perpetual 
enemies. Our interests are eternal and perpetual, and those interests it is our 
duty to follow." In somewhat the same spirit France had desired to prevent 
the rise of a powerful Germany, Thiers saying in the French Parliament in 
1867, "A fundamental principle of European politics has been at all times to 
keep Germany in its previous condition, namely, divided into a certain number 
of states united only in the bonds of a confederation; to consent to German 
unity, even if we receive an enlargement of territory in return, is to consent to 
the abasement of France — hence we must oppose it, in the name of French 
interests and of the European equilibrium." (Schlosser's Weltgeschichte, 
Book VII, p. 344.) 

6 This was the language of Mr. Gladstone, then a member of the Government. 

6 Cf . the predictions of the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, as reported 
in the British White Paper, No. 17, and Sir Edward Grey's speech, August 3, 
1914. 
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England, if not Russia, strove to keep the conflict between 
Austria and Servia within its local limits; 7 so little did 
Germany wish to fight England, that she only hoped that 
England would not fight her — and yet all preferred the 
risks of war rather than not put their interests through. 
We might almost say that the war was in each case de- 
fensive, even in Austria's; it simply happens sometimes that 
offense may be the best defense. I do not dwell on the 
Archduke Ferdinand's assassination or Belgium's invasion; 
they were minor causes, or occasions rather than causes — 
we now know that a year before the assassination Austria 
was ready to take up arms against Servia 8 and also that 
even if Germany had been willing to respect Belgian 
neutrality, England was not willing to agree to stay her 
hand. 9 Delay, particularly on Germany's part in declaring 
war, might have changed matters, but we do not perceive 
the full tragedy of the case till we see that it was just the 
apprehension, the fear, the tension of the parties concerned 
that forbade delay. 

If I am right in this analysis, the war is at bottom a 
gigantic struggle of conflicting national interests. Each 
nation thought of itself only, put its own interest before 
anything else in the world (save as self-interest begot 
alliances); they distrusted and feared one another; there 
was no common bond between them — there was no common 
aim from which a common bond could arise. The war 
proves that national sentiment is now the strongest senti- 
ment in the world. Christian ideals go down before it — 

7 See not only the introductory statements of the German White Book and 
Annexes 13, 15, 19, 22, but also the British White Paper, Nos. 107, 108, 110, 
111, 118, 121 ; and further a despatch of the German Chancellor to the German 
Ambassador in Vienna, July 30, 1914, in which he said that Germany must 
"refuse to be drawn into a world-conflagration through Austria not respecting 
our advice" (printed in the Westminster Gazette, August 1, 1914, and acknowl- 
edged by the German Chancellor in a speech before the Reichstag, August 19, 
1915 — see Deutsche Reichsanzeiger, No. 196, August 20, 1915, also the Kolnische 
Zeitung of same date). 

8 So ex-Premier Giolitti in the Italian Chamber, December 6, 1914. 

' Cf. British White Paper, No. 123, also the general language of Nos. 24, 25, 
59, 87, 89. 
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Christianity is practically reduced to a set of national 
religions, as in the antique world; Socialist ideals equally 
go down before it; nothing conquers it, and it conquers 
everything. Yes, such is its pressure that men of letters 
and men of science in the various countries turn against 
one another and belittle one another — all their former 
respect for one another undergoes a sea-change; even 
artists do not escape the tremendous tide. If a man does 
not join heart and soul in the national cause, if he has 
scruples and reserves, if he sees some good in the foe and 
thinks that other lives may be precious besides those of 
his own people, if like Romain Rolland he dares to call 
young soldiers of all the nations his brothers and to lift 
himself above the m6l6e he becomes suspect to his country- 
man, and is cast out, or frozen out — I have heard it said 
of certain Englishmen now that they are "never mentioned." 
Such and so grounded, appears to me the war. There 
have been abhorrent developments in the struggle — things 
that, if there had been a will to a clean and honorable war, 
would not have happened ; but I do not enlarge on them — 
in their wandering mazes would one be lost; it is the essence 
of the phenomenon that I am trying to grasp. 

II. 

What now is the relation of Nietzsche to it? Or rather 
first, what is the real mind and spirit of Nietzsche? He was 
born of pious parents — essentially religious by nature. 
His first thought was to follow his father's calling, who was 
a pastor, but doubts assailed him — he was thoughtful and 
speculative from an early age— and by the end of his first 
semester at the University, he definitely renounced his 
first intention, and turned to philology and philosophy. 
He did some notable, at least creditable, work in the 
former branch of learning, and became professor of Classical 
Philology at the University of Basel when but twenty-four. 
His deeper cravings, however, were not satisfied by philolog- 
ical research and teaching, and he sought the ampler views, 
the broader ideals that might more or less make up for 
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his lost religious faith. He was deeply impressed by 
Schopenhauer, and gathered from him a view of life and 
the world as a whole, and of his own place and function in 
it. A goal for life seemed suggested in Schopenhauer's 
exaltation of the philospher, the artist and the saint as the 
great types of existence; he wished to see these possibilities 
of our human stock pushed to the highest point, to have a 
new human culture that would aim that way. It was not 
perhaps a religion, but to some extent it satisfied instincts 
for the great and unattained and far away, which are close 
to the heart of religion. Schopenhauer, indeed, had re- 
garded the supreme types as means by which we may be 
led to see the vanity of existence and be weaned from it — 
as steps, bridges to another order of things than this suffer- 
ing, struggling, contradictory, evanescent life we know, and 
Nietzsche at first followed him. But soon he came to 
regard the types as good on their own account and wholly 
for their significance in relation to this actual earthly life; 
and this life as the only life he knew he accepted, instead of 
turning from, as Schopenhauer had — accepted it with its 
suffering, its struggle, its contradictions, the evanescence 
of all its forms, was ready to take a man's part in it, to 
suffer himself, to struggle and fight and die. He measured 
life not by its pleasures and pains, but by the quality of 
mind and will that might come forth in it — if it gave op- 
portunity fof worthy striving, it was enough. If this very 
faulty order of things still left it possible to aim for those 
great types of human achievement, on which he set his 
heart, if by the wise concerted effect of mankind they might 
be measurably attained, he asked no more. Grant that 
chance (that is, no design) ruled in the world, that chaos 
was the natural order in the human world as well, that 
unregulated desires and ambitions made history a scene 
of unreason and caprice,, might not a master-hand, a master- 
motive and thought bring order out of this chaos, and more 
or less subdue nature herself and the world-tree yet bring 
forth fair and consummate fruit? Oh, the waste of the 
possibilities of the world, the blind, near aims that shut out 
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the vision and attainment of far and great ones, the tragedy 
and comedy of the idea that the world is being guided well 
anyway and we may trust to Providence! — such, if not his 
words, was the undercurrent of his thought. It was a 
supreme exercise of human power, a regulating and re- 
fashioning of the stuff of which man and nature are made 
in the interests of the production of great specimens of 
humanity, men who, in comparison to the common run 
of us, would be supermen and half divine, and a new people 
and a new culture looking this way and replacing the peoples 
and cultures that now exist — it was this toward which his 
mind turned and his aspiration went out. Early we hear 
from him an ejaculation like this (and it is the undertone of 
his whole life): "I see something higher and more human 
above me than I myself am; help me all to attain it, as I 
will help everyone who feels and suffers as I do; in order 
that at last the man may arise who is full and measureless in 
knowledge and love and vision and power, and with his 
whole being cleaves to nature and takes his place in it as 
j udge and valuer of things. ' ' Schopenhauer had maintained 
that humanity should continually labor to produce in- 
dividual great men, that this and nothing else was its task; 
and now Nietzsche says to us, "How does thy individual 
life receive its highest value, its deepest significance? Sure- 
ly only in that thou livest to the advantage of the rarest and 
most valuable specimens of thy kind, not to that of the most 
numerous, i.e., taken singly, least valuable specimens." 10 

Accordingly he wins a graded conception of humanity — 
all are not equal; some are more valuable than others. 
Certain men — at least certain types, when they come — 
are ends in the highest sense of that word, since they rep- 
resent the highest evolution of humanity; others take 
themselves best as they make themselves means to serve 
them, or facilitate them. The higher are not to serve the 
lower, but the lower are to Serve the higher. The idea that 
all can be all things is a fancy picture — there is a difference 

10 "Schopenhauer as Educator," sect. 6. 
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in the capacity and fitness of men; all may serve the highest 
and may have the dignity of serving, but not all are the 
highest or can be. A true society will be aristocratically 
organized — and some, the many, must serve, willingly or 
unwillingly, rather than be served, though they need not be 
mistreated, and every effort should be made to have them 
happy, contented, efficient, to give them, indeed, pride and 
solid satisfaction in doing their piece of service well. On 
their labour the whole superstructure of society rests — 
they literally support not only themselves, but those above 
them, it is only as they produce more than is necessary for 
their own needs, that others can be free for those higher 
activities that make human life supremely worth while: 
without leisure, no higher culture. But they are not their 
own end, and to make them think that they are as much 
entitled to consideration as anybody, that institutions are 
good as they favour them and allow them to do as they 
please, to accumulate and spend as they please, to seek 
happiness in any of the myriad ways high and low that may 
appeal to them, is a fundamental mistake. A sense of 
differing values, subordination, discipline, restraint, volun- 
tary or enforced, not equality, not freedom (and not brother- 
hood, in the sense of all being on a common footing), are 
fundamental features in Nietzsche's view. 

I have used the term aristocratic, but I must not mislead. 
The higher men whom Nietzsche wished to see or anticipate 
were not any set of people who get on top of others and ride 
them, not a money aristocracy as we know it in America, 
distinguished chiefly by luxurious ways of living and not 
knowing how to use leisure when they have it, not a military 
aristocracy (of itself more respectable) as there have been 
examples of it in Europe, not even an hereditary ruling 
class of statesmen, princes and kings, but a kind and type 
beyond all these — men like Plato or Aristotle, who have a 
world-view and are born legislators for mankind, men like 
Homer, Phidias, Raphael, who reproduce the world in art 
and so transfigure it, men like the saints and apostles of 
religion who renounce the aims that ordinarily rule the 
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world and transform it. To these greater types even 
statesmen, princes and kings may well do homage: they 
are superior to the state and to us all. Partial instances of 
them the world has known, but not the full perfection of the 
types. Nietzsche refers to some of the great men of history, 
but the greatest, like the smallest, he says, are "all-too- 
human"; "there has never yet been a superman." 11 
Zarathustra is a picture of the higher man, philosopher and 
saint in one — but he is a projection of Nietzsche's imagina- 
tion, and even he, as pictured, looks beyond. And the 
philosophical type ranks first; intellectual qualities are 
even the first requirement for the ruler — if he lacks them, 
though he wishes to do well and practice justice, he may 
work harm. Minds not of the highest order should obey 
rather than rule, and the ruler must rule according to the 
inspiration of the philosopher — he is his executor, his right 
hand, his best pupil. 12 

Strange and venturesome as it may seem, in face of the 
democratic tide now sweeping through the world, to throw 
out an anti-democratic social ideal like this, Nietzsche did 
so. He was critic, analyst, scholar, and yet if one looks 
deeply enough and has a scent for the connection of things, 
one discovers that almost all he writes is in one way or an- 
other related to this central thought, this deeper hope. He 
wanted first to lay the basis for a new culture among his 
countrymen. He wished, I might almost say, to create a 
German culture, for he felt that there was none now: a 
culture he defined, as a unity of style in the activities, the 
life-expressions of a people — and German aims were too 
haphazard, too criss-cross, too much a compound of ir- 
reconcilable elements, to deserve that name. 13 The philos- 
ophies, the religions and the no-religions, even the moral 
ideas, were a jumble— there was no clear, mastering thought 

11 Thus Spake Zarathustra, Book It, ch. iv. 

n Cf. the general statement of Nietzsche's social ideal in The Antichristian, 
§57. 

13 See "David Strauss, Confessor and Writer," sect. 7, "Schopenhauer as 
Educator," sect. 6. 
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and dominating aim. Yet he hoped. He had, he felt, 
Kant and Schopenhauer for path-breakers, Goethe for a 
shining example, Wagner for a powerful present helper, 
and he sent out his message — half-veiled — in the form of 
critical studies of Greek Tragedy, of David Strauss, of the 
Use and Harm of History for Life, of Schopenhauer, of 
Wagner. But it was too new a voice, and the thoughts, 
the preoccupations of Germans (it was directly after the 
Franco-Prussian war) were elsewhere. Some slight excite- 
ment was produced,particularly by his attack on Strauss and 
the self-satisfied Philistine culture he represented — he spoke 
of Strauss as a " Bildungs-Philister, " and the term clung — 
but no real following. Later on he wrote, "I have made 
many not unscrupulous attempts to draw men near to me 
to whom I could speak of such strange things; all my 
writings have thus far been nets cast out; I wished to 
catch for myself to this end men with deep, rich, venture- 
some [ausgelassenen] souls. . . . Shall I confess it? 
I found no one." 14 So zealous was he that he said he 
would rather have a man an enemy, than take his doctrine 
half and half, 16 and he ordinarily found enemies, so far 
as he was noticed at all (silence being his usual portion). 
It was not till almost his last days that he found real rec- 
ognition, and that beyond the border— in Denmark from 
Brandes, in France from Taine, not in Germany. He 
attributed no purposeful ill-will — at least it was very rare, 
he could hardly cite one literary instance of it, or more than 
one— but ignorance, lack of intelligence [reine Thorheit], 
abounded 16 ; and ignorance, we know, may make enemies as 

" Werke, vol. XIV, pp. 355-6; cf. pp. 381, 193, and a letter to Peter Gast in 
Oehler's Auswahl (of Nietzsche's Briefe), p. 267. 

15 Joyful Science, § 32; cf. Thus Spake Zarathustra, III, iv, and viii, § 1. The 
opposition of the literary class and of swollen agitators concerned him little; 
what did grieve him was the opposition of the serious and morally-minded, who 
longed for superior things and felt- his irony at the limited scope of their ideas 
(Werke, XIV, 357-8). 

16 Ecce Homo, III, § 1 ; I, § 4. He writes to Brandes, April 10, 1888, "Where 
did you get the courage to want to speak publicly of a vir obscurissimus? 
. . Do you think perhaps that I am known in the dear fatherland? Even 
there I am treated as if I were something absurd and bizarre, something that 
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well as malice. Moreover, after a few years, he lost Wag- 
ner — that is, became disillusioned about him and the aid he 
would give: was Wagner, he asked, really striving for a 
new culture, was not his wonderful art. an end in itself to 
him, a pale, dying sort of Christianity too, glorifying 
asceticism as it did in "Parsifal," and without promise for 
higher and more virile things? 

Experiences like these increased his critical bent. He 
came to expect little help from art and artists and felt 
that before all the cool, clear, critical thinker must do his 
work, and the fighting spirit against what ever obstructed 
higher ideals be aroused. He subjected the democratic 
humanitarian spirit of our time to pitiless analysis — the 
impatience of rule, the lack of discipline, the softness, the 
identification of goodness with sympathy and pity, the 
herd-instincts that make men unwilling to stand alone and 
be themselves, the ruling morality then as well as the ruling 
religion; and particularly did he direct his shafts against the 
new spirit in Germany after the Franco-Prussian war. 
"The luxury, the contempt of the French, the nationalism 
(das Nationale) displeased me. How far back had we 
gone compared with Goethe! Disgusting sensualism!" 
so he wrote afterwards. 17 People were saying, "We have 
been too poor and modest hitherto, let us become rich and 
self-conscious, and then we too [i.e., as well as the French] 
shall have a culture"— but Nietzsche could only answer 
that it would be a very different culture from that for 
which he was looking. 18 The Germans were capable of 
great things, but the real German spirit was yet to be 
born— in the past they had been lamed, dulled, by the two 
great European narcotics, alcohol and Christianity, 19 and 

meanwhile nobody need take seriously" (Briefe, vol. Ill, p. 297). He had 
written to Hans von Billow in 1882 from Italy (after having made a visit to 
Germany), "I found the whole deaj: German animal (Bestie) ready to spring 
at me — I was, you know, absolutely no longer 'moral' enough" (ibid., Ill, 
365-6). 

17 Werke, XI, 119, § 369. 

18 "Schopenhauer as "Educator," sect. 6. 

» Werke (pock, ed.), Ill, 435, §4; "Twilight of the Idols," VII, §2. 
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now their ambition to form another petty state in the 
European system was laming, dulling them, spoiling their 
finer, higher possibilities, again. The new so-called "great 
politics" was swallowing all earnestness for really great 
things. 20 One pays dear for coming to power, he ironically 
remarks: power makes stupid — the era of Bismarck was 
the era of German Verdummung. il Whatever intellectual 
leadership Germany had had was going — no significant men 
were coming from her any more; Wagner was from 1813, 
Bismarck himself from 1815. 22 " Deutschland, Deutschland 
iiber Alles" — he fears that was the end of German 
philosophy 23 Since Germany had become a so-called 
"great power," France won a new importance as a power 
in the realm of culture (als Culturmacht), and he wished 
that his Will to Power were written in French so as to avoid 
the appearance of strengthening German imperial as- 
pirations. 24 "Quousque tandem, Crispi — Triple alliance," 
he remarks in an aside to the Italians in 1888: "with the 
'Reich' an intelligent people makes only a mesalliance. " 25 
This is severe language for a man to use against his own 
people, and one might think he did not love it. The fact is, 
he loved it too deeply, expected too much of it — he thought 
it capable of great things, and it was content, yes going mad, 
with lesser things. To him the day was past for petty 
states and petty state-ambitions and politics, such as were 
dividing and embroiling Europe. Crude patriotism such 
as the Romans had, patria and honor, watchwords of 
the antique world, were good enough in their time, neces- 
sary stages no doubt in the evolution of man from primitive 
savagery and individualism to civilization, but now, with 

20 Werke, XIII, 339-340. 

« "Twilight of the Idols," viii, § 1, Werke, XIII, 350. 

22 Werke, XIII, 350. 

23 "Twilight of the Idols," viii, § 1. I need not say that Nietzsche uses 
"Deutschland, Deutschland tiber Alles" as a synonym for the new national 
enthusiasm — not as it is popularly construed (misconstrued) in England and 
America. 

21 Ibid., viii, § 4, Werke, XIV, 420. 

26 Preface to "Nietzsche contra Wagner." 
Vol. XXVII.— No. 3. * 7 
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higher aims and greater tasks before mankind, they were 
either dishonesty or a sign of arrested development. 26 
Why this fresh crude patriotism, why Germany in general, 
he asked, unless it wills, stands for, represents something of 
more value than any previous power stood for? "Of 
itself only a great state the more, an absurdity the more in 
the world." 27 "Where is the new thought? ... To 
rule and help the highest thought to victory — that is the 
only thing that could interest me in Germany. What con- 
cern of mine is it whether Hohenzollern are there or no"? 28 
Instead of leading in a great, brave, new, enterprise for the 
world, the Germans were thinking of themselves, exaggerat- 
ing themselves, building a state for themselves, exalting 
their race, and so far as there was any idea of ruling the 
world, ruling in their interest, impressing their mongrel 
culture or no culture upon it, getting places of investment 
for their capital and building up their commerce and trade. 
And the thinkers and scholars of the country were more or 
less going this way, too, — history was being rewritten, 
written now from the German standpoint, the Imperial, 
and even Prussian-court standpoint: there were the Sybels 
and Treitschkes 29 — Nietzsche did not live long enough to 
pour his satire on Houston Stewart Chamberlain. 

The fact is, he had an idea of the organization of man- 
kind, and the greater enthusiasm swallowed up the lesser, 
such as the Germans about him were carried away with. 
He thought that the first necessary step in this direction 
was for the European peoples to overcome their national 
egoisms and join in a common undertaking — and he saw 
with no pleasure the Germans adding a new egoism to the 
already over-supplied stock. To be a good German in his 
eyes was to un-Germanize oneself — it was what the strong in 
Germany had ever done, for instance Goethe, who was far 

26 Human, AU-too-Human, § 442. - 

" Werke, XIII, 350. 

"Ibid., XIII, 352. 

M There are four references to H. von Treitschke in Nietzsche's sixteen 
volumes, viz. Beyond Good and Evil, § 251, Ecce Homo, III, ii, § 2; x, § 2 and 
§ 3 — all of them satirical. 
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more a European event than a German one. 30 He went so 
far in this direction that he had little sympathy with the 
German Liberation- Wars against Napoleon — the Germans 
thereby frustrated the possibilities of a united Europe 
which Napoleon was holding out; he berated Fichte — the 
philosopher par excellence of the Liberation movement — 
saying that one had to come down to Wagner and his last 
epoch [when he condescended to the Empire] and the 
"Bayreuther Blattern" to find a marsh of presumption, 
[intellectual] uncleanness and Deutschthiimelei (Teuto- 
mania) equal to Fichte's "Reden an die deutsche Nation." 31 
In their purely national ambitions, the Germans had thrown 
Europe back and were responsible for the sickness and un- 
reason that had ailed Europe ever since, this ne'vrose 
nationale, as he called it, nationalism — he pronounced it the 
worst enemy of culture that exists — this eternalization of 
Europe's system of small states and small politics; they 
had brought Europe into the impasse (Sackgasse) where 
it was to-day. For Nietzsche knew the tense state of 
Europe in his time, and significantly remarks that with the 
founding of the German Empire, this "pitiful European 
system and nervosity passed into a critical state" (the 
nearest to a prognostication of the present crisis that I 
know of in his writings. 32 

Nietzsche would have welcomed a victory of Napoleon, 
and yet there was another way and this was what he worked 
for. The peoples might of themselves bring about a 
united Europe, and be the nucleus for a better world. At 
first, he thought, somewhat after the manner of Mazzini, 
that the democratic movement might have such a result, 
the interests not of the many, but of princely dynasties, and 
of certain commercial and social classes, pushing in the 
nationalist direction. 33 Later, seeing that the peoples must 

'"Mixed Opinions and Savings, § 323, Werke, XIII, 337, "Twilight of the 
Idols," ix, §49. 

» Werke, XIII, 340. 

"Ecce Homo, XII, x, § 2, "Twilight of the Idols," ix, § 39; cf. The Anii- 
christian, § 61. 

88 Cf . The Wanderer and his Shadow, § 292, Human, All-too-Human, § 475. 
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have leadership and that in any case an aim such as he 
conceived must be defined and thought out by thinkers, he 
looked for the rise of a new aristocratic class, self-chosen, 
philosophers and men of action at the same time who should 
point the way. The new aristocracy, however, would be 
different in principle and character from anything now 
existing — it would be international not national, interracial 
not racial from the start. While not holding that all the 
races of men are on an equality and have equal rights — he 
was far from sentimental humanitarianism and what is 
often called cosmopolitanism — he knew of no innate supe- 
riority of European races as against each other. The original 
Aryan races, indeed, were superior to the European aborig- 
ines whom they came down upon and conquered, but they 
mixed with the aborigines, and there are no pure races any 
longer. "How much mendacity and swamp-land," he 
says, "are necessary to raise race-questions in to-day's 
mishmash Europe (supposing that one does not come from 
Borneo or Horneo). " It became his maxim "to have noth- 
ing to do with a man who takes part in the mendacious race- 
swindle." 3 * We hear instead of "international marital 
unions" (with the task of raising up a master-race, future 
"lords of the earth"), and in particular of a mixing of 
German with the dreaded Slav blood (Bismarck, he says, 
was an instance of this) — yes, Jewish blood was desirable, 
too, and just for the financial abilities of that race (Nietzsche 
was always superior to the narrowness of anti-Semitism). 36 
Nietzsche looked for aggressive movement along the 
lines he projected. He expected opposition, and was pre- 
pared for it — and sought to prepare his followers, too. 
Something of the warrior was in his nature, something 
of that same will to power which, as a matter of psychology 



" Werke, XIV, 356. 

« Will to Power, § 960, Werke, XIII, 347, 352, 356-7— cf. Beyond Good and 
Evil, § 251. On freedom of travel enabling groups of like-minded men to come 
together and found fellowships (Gemeinwesen), see Werke, XIII, 359, § 883; 
" as many international powers (Machte) as possible — to give practice in world- 
perspectives" (ibid., XIII, 362, § 891). 
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and general philosophy, he found the basic thing in all the 
world, the basic thing, that is, in all that lives and advances 
and grows, and is not dead or dying. He would conquer, 
yes, he would have his aims prevail and overtop and rout 
all other aims, the democratic and Christian included. 
' ' War, ' ' he said, ' ' though without powder ! between different 
thoughts and between their hosts!" 36 The ordinary physi- 
cal wars of our time interested him little — they were chiefly 
for commercial and national ends. "Beyond all these 
national wars, new ' empires, ' and whatever else is in the 
foreground, I look away, " he said. "What I am concerned 
about, — for I see it slowly and hesitatingly prepare itself — 
is a united Europe (das eine Europa)." 37 He found the 
military system, as it now exists in European nations, a 
living anachronism, the sign of a barbarous society— he 
uttered an extraordinary expectation that a strong victori- 
ous people might some day disarm! 38 And yet he was 
no pacifist, and knew that his own idea might sometime 
have to fight — he has a special word of recognition for 
religious wars in the past, inasmuch as they turned on 
points of doctrine and had an intellectual significance. 39 
Idealistic as his aim was, it involved a transcendence and 
disappearance of the present European state system; and 
powers in possession do not always readily yield the field. 
It went counter, too, to the supremacy of the masses in 
modern communities, of the wealth-seekers, of the money- 
lords — and these classes might not all willingly yield. 
What an idealistic aim lay behind those watchwords of the 
eighteenth century in France, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity! 
Yet the powers that were opposed the powers that were to 
be, and France and all Europe were thrown into a turmoil. 

* Werke, XIV, 226, § 456; XII, 368. 

« Werke, XIII, 357. 

88 The Wanderer and his Shadow, §§ 297, 284. 

39 Joyful Science, § 144. Dr. A. Wolf's The Philosophy of Nietzsche (London, 
1915), the best extant English monograph on Nietzsche and a welcome proof 
that English scholars can be objective at the present moment, somewhat over- 
does, it appears to me, Nietzsche's pacifist tendencies (in the opening chapter, p. 
17). 
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Nietzsche's idea was aristocratic rather than democratic, 
but its fortunes might not be dissimilar. 40 In a way ideas — 
pure ideas, abstract ideas — are the most dangerous things 
in the world, if they strike brutal obstruction, and though 
Nietzsche would like to have had all war on a spiritual 
plane and counted it his happy fortune that he lived a 
preparatory existence and could leave to future men the 
conduct of actual conflicts, 41 he knew that conflicts might 
come and he wished a martial spirit in those who followed 
him. Turning away from war on principle — whether on 
the intellectual or physical plane — was contrary to his 
whole nature. "Let little maidens say, good is what is 
pretty and affecting; to be good is to be brave." He had 
his own opinion of scholars who are content to sit in cool 
shadows; it is not enough to prove a thing, we must win 
men over to it — our thoughts must go forth to conquer 
and possess. 42 He even saw some incidental good in the 
national animosities and national wars, which in principle 
he reprobated, since they kept up the fighting spirit and 
maintained the military tradition in the world 43 — he was 
thus able to turn evil into good, as God is said to make even 
the wrath of men to praise him. Yet ever are great ends 
in mind in his praise of war. "Your war ye shall wage for 
your thoughts," Zarathustra charges his disciples; their 
love of life was not to be a mere brutish, instinctive thing, 
but love of their highest hope, and their highest hope was to 
be their highest thought of life. 44 

Nietzsche had his dark hours as the strongest have, and 
as to the methods by which his aim was to be accomplished 
he had no fixed assurance; yet his main mood was one of 
hope. Zarathustra (but another name for Nietzsche) 
scarcely knew how to live, save as a seer of things to come — 
so did the past oppress him; but "atonement would be made 

40 Cf. what seems like a wild prediction, Ecce Homo, IV, § 1. 
« Werke, XII, 209; cf. XIII, 175-6, 1 401. 

42 Thus Spake Zarathustra, I, x; II, xvi, Dawn of Day, § 330, Joyful Science, 
§ 283. 

43 Cf. Will to Power, §§ 729, 126, 127, Werke, XIII, 358, § 882. 

44 Thus Spake Zarathustra, I, x. 
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for the past and the great Hazar be finally ushered in."" 
"Have ye heard nothing of my children," he says to men 
who come to visit him, "and whether they are on the way 
to me? Speak to me of my garden, my Happy Isles, my 
new beautiful race. . . . For them I am rich, for their 
sake I became poor; what have I not given, what would I 
not give to have one thing — these children, this living 
plantation, these life-trees of my will and my highest 
hope!" 46 One feels the full longing of a man's soul (a 
woman's, too, in the great, divine sense of that term) in 
words like these. Yet it is not mere longing. He speaks 
of the ' ' unexhausted possibilities ' ' of mankind. He believes 
that in the long course of history the fundamental law will 
break through, and the best come to victory — supposing 
ever that man wills and seeks their supremacy. 47 "From 
you, the self-chosen," Zarathustra says to his disciples, 
"shall a chosen people grow; and from it the superman." 48 
Indeed, Nietzsche thought that the conditions for a change 
in the general attitude existed now — only the great persua- 
sive men were lacking. 49 

IV. 

What is the relation of a current of ideas like these to 
the European War? Only "reine Thorheit," complete 
lack of any real understanding of Nietzsche, could bring 
him into any special contributory connection with it. The 
basis for the common view is, first, that he was a German (al- 
most everybody and everything German being now suspect 
in England and America), and then that he said certain 
strange things and used certain strange phrases, which the 
people do not understand and our scholars have given them 
little help in understanding. There is, for instance, the 

« Thus Spake Zarathustra, II, xx; cf. IV, i, and Werke, XIV, 306, 136. 

«Ibid., IV, xi. 

« Beyond Good and Evil, §§ 45, 203, Werke, XIV, 71, § 567. 

48 Thus Spake Zarathustra, I, xxii, § 2. 

49 Werke, XI, 372, § 567. In the above paragraph I borrow (in part) from 
my article "Nietzsche's Superman," in The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology 
and Scientific Methods, August 5, 1915. 
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saying, "a good war sanctifies any cause"; there are ex- 
pressions like "will to power," "blond beast," "beyond 
good and evil," "superman." His countrymen are sup- 
posed to have imbibed corresponding ideas — "greedily 
swallowed" them, an Oxford professor says 60 — and so to 
have been braced, if not inspired, for their present ag- 
gressive war. 

Really, however, the influence of Nietzsche on his country- 
men is a very debatable quantity. It was almost nil during 
his life-time (I count his life to the apoplectic stroke that 
ended his intellectual career, 1889, his body lasting some 
years longer), and though he was widely read afterward, 
and for a time might be almost said to have been the vogue, 
particularly among university students, artists and the 
literary class, real influence is another matter. One need 
not say that the "powers that be," whether in church or 
state, did not listen gladly to him; professors who took 
him up, because their students were reading him, were of 
divided mind and mostly critical toward him — one boasting 
that though the members of his Seminar on Nietzsche were 
all Nietzscheans at the start, when they finished, none were 
Nietzscheans any longer; 61 and sometimes he was as 
roundly, though never as unintelligently, attacked as in 
England and America — the last book on him before the 
war being a running fire on him, with the title Nietzsche 
der falsche Prophet. 52 What his influence is since the war, 
it is hard to say. I was in Germany for several months 
after its outbreak and I rarely saw or heard a reference to 
him — once, I remember, by his sister who knew of young 
soldiers at the front inspired by him, and believed that 
now that lessons in courage and heroism were supremely 
needed by the Germans, Nietzsche would come or was 
coming by his own. 63 The popular idea is, of course, that 

60 Selwyn Image, Art, Morals and the War, p. 13. 

61 Theobald Ziegler (of Strassburg) in Der Turnhahn, June, 1914, p. 643. 
» 2 By Otto Ernst. 

M See her article in the Berliner Tageblatt, September 5, 1915 (cf. an earlier 
one in the Harriburgischer Correspondent, September 15, 1914). Frau Forster- 
Nietzsche naturally emphasizes Nietzsche's instinctive loyalty to his father- 
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he helped to make the Germans aggressors in the war — ■ 
unscrupulous aggressors too, as witness their invasion of 
Belgium. But that the Germans were aggressive in any 
essentially different sense from that in which the Russians 
or the English were, remains to be proved; and as for the 
wrong to Belgium — most unquestionably a wrong — 
Nietzsche never speaks in greater contempt than of the man 
who breaks his word, 64 and I think he would have said the 
same of a nation. That he stimulated the egoism of the Ger- 
mans — made them think themselves supermen, as the Ox- 
ford professor quoted asserts — is absurd to one who knows 
anything about him. He praised war ,| but not a war like 
this, without an idea or principle behind it — save, indeed, 
as it might prove a training-ground for men who would fight 
to great uses in the future. 

And these striking phrases, that are in everybody's mouth, 
what do they really mean? We might fancy from current 
discussion that "will to power" was some odd German 
invention, at least a German idiosyncrasy practically, 
something that other peoples, the good moral English par- 
ticularly, know nothing of; but, in truth, the doctrine is 
Nietzsche's fundamental analysis of human nature and the 
world at large — he conceives will to power to be the root 
thing in individuals as in peoples, in women as in men, in 
animals and even in insensate things: Schopenhauer saw 
everywhere will to life, Nietzsche will to power. The 

land, and leaves in the background his attitude to German nationalism. 
Probably the most reasoned treatment of the subject is by Julius Bab, Die 
Hilfe, December 31, 1914. Professor H. L. Stewart thinks that so long as 
Nietzsche emphasized the German failings he was ignored, but that when he 
enforced the same lesson in more impersonal terms he was acclaimed (Nietzsche 
and the Ideals of Modern Germany, p. 174); but this is a misstatement (un- 
witting) of fact: so far as one can speak of recognition in Germany during his 
life-time at all, he had more of it earlier than later, and his most violent and 
least impersonal attacks on the Germans are in his latest books, " Twilight of 
the Idols " and Ecce Homo. Bernhardi quotes a general passage from Nietzsche 
about war on his title page — nothing anywhere else in his book (Deutschland 
und der nachste Krieg). 

64 In Genealogy of Morals, II § 2; cf. the comments on the shamelessness of 
(ancient) Greek nobles in breaking their word {Dawn of Day, § 199), and a 
personal reference (Werke, XII, 224, § 486). 
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English and the Russians have this will as truly as the 
Germans — everybody and everything has it that is really 
alive. "Blond beast" is Nietzsche's picturesque way of 
describing our fair-skinned, fair-haired Aryan ancestors 
who came down on the dark-skinned European aborigines 
ages ago and conquered them, using all manner of violence 
in doing so and with perfect good conscience — ancestors 
then of Scotchmen and Englishmen and Scandinavians, 
even of Frenchmen and Russians, as well as Germans now, 
unquestionably he felt that they were a superior race — but 
need I explain that in his view force, strength, superiority 
can be shown in other ways than killing, burning and 
ravishing? "Beyond good and evil" means transcending, 
not morality, but a certain type of morality, the herd or 
social type, with its main emphasis on mutual help and 
sympathy and pity, the type that dominates in our Chris- 
tian, democratic world to-day — even so the type is not to be 
transcended by the mass of men, but only by those rarer 
privileged individuals who exist for ends beyond society, 
and are to be half like gods on the earth. "Superman" is 
a poetic term for these great self-complete individuals, the 
consummate outcome of the species' evolution, yet to be. 
Nietzsche is charged with travestying Darwinism, making 
it mean death to the small and weak; but the unhindered, 
uncontrolled struggle for existence leads, in his judgment, 
rather to the destruction of the great and strong, owing to 
the matter-of-fact preponderance of group-standards in the 
world — and this, not the submergence of the small and 
weak, is the real human tragedy in his eyes. 55 He does not 
deny a place to sympathy and pity, but will not give them 
the supreme place, 66 as our altruists and sentimentalists and 
pessimists (they naturally run into one another) do. "Not 
your pity, but your bravery has hitherto saved the unhap- 
py." Not the love of neighbors, those near us, but of those 
furthest off, the possible divine specimens of our kind, is 

M Cf . a passage like Will to Power, § 685. 

M See my article, "Nietzsche on Love and Pity, " in The Hibbert Journal, Oct., 
1914. 
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the highest, yes, the most human thing. Have thoughts 
like these had any particular influence on the present war? 
True, Nietzsche says, "a good war sanctifies any cause," 
and it is a hard saying; but when I look it up 67 and ob- 
serve that it comes right after declaring that we must war 
for our thoughts, and reflect that after all our thoughts may 
be mistaken, and that each of us has only to fight for the 
best and truest he knows, I feel that perhaps for us poor 
mortals, human, all-too-human, a good fight is the highest 
thing and that it may even lend a kind of sacredness to 
whatever concrete thing we do. Yes, I will dare say, that 
for these soldiers now giving up their lives on the battle- 
fields of Europe — all of them, English, French, Russian, 
Servian, Austrian, German, if so be they fight for the highest 
they know — a good fight may be the supreme thing, and 
that it may sanctify their cause, yes, possibly give it a 
greater sanctity than it ever had of itself. 

But enough of these small explanations and corrections 
of misapprehension! There are stumbling blocks in 
Nietzsche; and yet one who penetrates to the heart and 
thought of the man, knows that his aim and hope belong 
to another atmosphere than that of this war, and that the 
war is in fact — if I read it aright — an outcome of the very 
tendencies and instincts he deplored and opposed. How 
will it end — and what will come after it? He would be 
bold who would prophesy. One side may crush the other — 
so many on each side hope; but France was crushed in 
1870! — crushing will not end the war, but plant seeds of a 
new war. There may be a draw, but neither will that 
end it. The conflicting interests remaining, the nations, 
after rest and recuperation, will be liable, at a new unhappy 
juncture of affairs, to break forth again. Thoughts are 
abroad for quelling them in such an event, for a league to 
enforce peace, and Dr. .Felix Adler, going more deeply 
still, argues for a new conception of nations and their re- 
lations, according to which each would respect the others 
and leave them free to develop their own national genius 

17 It is in Thus Spake Zarathustra, I, x. 
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and type. 68 Even such proposals, however, contemplate a 
continuance in essentials of the status quo, a perpetuation, 
I mean, of the existing European state-system, each people 
having its separate interests and living its separate life. 
Nietzsche's is the one scheme I know for binding these 
peoples together. Does anyone aside from me, he says 
in a passage from which I have already quoted, know a way 
out of the impasse in which Europe is to-day — a task great 
enough to bind the peoples together againP 9 The bond he 
had in mind is the common aim already described — an aim 
in just this specific form unknown before, though Dante 
had in mind something like it, and the Catholic Church in 
its great days, when it stood superior to peoples and states 
and made them seem small in comparison, attempted to real- 
ise certain features of it 60 — the aim of a world-wide organi- 
zation of humanity for the attainment of the highest types 
of humanity. Nietzsche thought that a new interest like 
this, a new faith, a new great passion, might transcend 
the nationalist interests, overtop and drown the nationalist 
faiths and passions that now rule and misrule the world. 
Not peace, not letting alone, but a new positive uniting 
aim was his proposition. One might almost speak of 
a new religion; he spoke of a new culture — a new 
conscious ordering and disciplining of this crude, chaotic 
human life of ours, so that it might attain some great 
end, blossom in some perfect fruit, before it passed 
away. Is such a thing possible? Can men rise above their 
country to the thought of something greater? Can the 
Englishman become more than English, the German more 
than German, yes, can our swirling democratic masses, mad 
for the lesser goods of life, comfort, wealth, luxury, ease — 
can they rise above themselves? Can they, can we all, 
care supremely for this species of ours and some culmination 
of its possibilities? I dare think so; still I do not know, 

"* The World-Crisis and its Meaning. 
•» Ecce Homo, III, x, § 2. 

60 Cf. Nietzsche's reference to the Catholic Church, in Human, AU-too-Human, 
§ 476. 
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and for all I know the whole thought may be preposterous 
and Utopian, one more mirage of this old race of ours that 
can dream so much better than it can do— the only thing 
I know in the connection is that it is one of the ironies of 
fate, one of the comedies in the history of culture in England 
and America, that the man who proposes this far-reaching, 
supernational, I might say superhuman faith, is charged 
with complicity with the present European war. 

William Mackintibe Salter. 

Silver Lake, New Hampshire. 



